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MEMBERS OF THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the attention which the current Congress will focus upon 
activities carried out under the Act for International Development, 
and related legislation, I am making available to the committee 
members the enclosed report. 

This report was prepared by the investigations division of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and brings to light several situa- 
tions which the committee may feel require reevaluation and revision. 

We are indebted to Senator Allen J. Ellender for the inclusion in 
this report of information collected during the course of his extensive 
investigations in many of the countries dealt with under this act. 

I am forwarding the report in the hope that advance thought given 
to this important program may help to seek out weaknesses which 
may exist and corrective action which should be taken. 

With best regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


STYLES BripGes, Chairman. 


JANUARY 23, 1954. 
Hon. Sryutes BripGEs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I am enclosing herewith a report compiled 
by the staff of this division relating to certain phases of operations 
conducted under the Act for International Development and to the 
use of funds which have been appropriated for that purpose. 

In general, the information contained in this report came from the 
investigative and research work done by this staff, particularly that 
conducted by Agent William V. Sinnott as well as the personal 
observations overseas by Senator Allen J. Ellender. In this connee- 
tion, I should like to say that Senator Ellender gave his permission 
for the use of material collected by him on his recent trip which em- 
braced many of the countries discussed ; we have utilized this material 
freely. 

While primarily critical in its discussion of operations under the 
Act for International Development, the report is not intended to 
detract from the accomplishments of the program itself or from the 
unselfish service of many dedicated persons engaged in it. 

The purpose is to bring to your attention features of the program 
which the committee may feel are susceptible to reevaluation and 
revision. 

With every good wish, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Pauut E. Kamerick, 
Chief, Investigations. 
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REPORT 


This report is submitted by the investigations division of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in an effort to bring out basic information 
regarding the status and progress of the technical assistance programs 
under the Act for International Development (June 1950) and related 
statutes. 

It is anticipated that during the current session of Congress con- 
siderable attention will focus on this program——on its costs, personnel, 
progress, methods of operation, and, much more so, on its future. 

This presentation concerns itself with the status of that part of 
technical assistance plus economic and special economic assistance 
formerly entrusted to and administered by the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. This program, including the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, is now merged in the all-inclusive technical assist- 
ance program administered by the Foreign Operations Administration. 

Known also by such names as aid to underdeveloped countries and 
point 1, the program, basically, can be described as being in an early 
stage of development from an operational standpoint. 

It should be noted that while ECA-MSA-FOA was without prece- 
dent in building an organization for enormous expenditures for the 
reconstruction of Europe, the technical assistance organization was 
not. Experience had been obtained in South America where the 
same type of assistance has been rendered by the United States over 
a 10-year period. The South American program, in essence identical 
with the technical assistance program in other parts of the world, 
went into operation in 1942. There were available, therefore, expe- 
rience, knowledge, and sufficient policy data to enable the point 4 
organization from its inception to get guidance in this field. 

From the time it went into operation until recently, the Technical 
Cooperation Administration had been in a precarious budget and 
fiscal position. The extent of this is apparent in the conclusion of 
the Acting TCA Controller, Henry Ford, who in early 1953 feared the 
total collapse of the program and also the great possibility of fraud. 
To circumvent this Mr. Ford made vigorous efforts to locate and ¢m- 
ploy competent budget personnel. 

TCA’s admitted fiscal insufficiencies have never been called directly 
and specifically to the attention of the Appropriations Committee. 

Agency testimony, defending low rates of expenditures, has es- 
tablished that 12 to 16 months were required for concluding an aid 
agreement with a foreign country. In June 1952 one-half of the 
appropriation for bilateral technical assistance, the primary function 
of the organization, was committed in the span of 30 days. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ECONOMIC AID 
The amalgamation of TCA, which operated primarily as a service 


organization, and MSA, whose technical assistance program consisted 
of services supplemented by substantial economic assistance, into 
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the Foreign Operations \dministration, raises the question as to which 
type of technical assistance will prevail under the new organization 
since both will be administered by centralized FOA personnel. 

The tone of congressional debates, hearings, and the legislation sub- 
sequently enacted indicates that Congress envisaged technical as- 
sistance as primarily a service function in which education and the 
sharing of skills would be paramount. This permitted, it is clear, 
the furnishing of small amounts of supplementary material for pilot 
or demonstration purposes only where it appeared technical assistance 
without any such supplementary material would be futile. This 
intent did not contemplate, for example, the bulk furnishing of 
tractors for productive use but a limited number for demonstration 
or pilot purposes only 

It is not clear that the agency has fully adhered to this intent. In 
Liberia, for example, money was diverted from the general economic 
development fund to build a series of concrete homes as residences for 
American personnel. The justification relied upon was that the con- 
struction was a pilot or demonstration project for urban housing in 
Africa and the Near East. 

A provision of the Foreign Aid Appropriations Act for fiseal 1951 
relating to title [LV of Public Law 535 (Act for International Develop- 
ment) which applied only to that year is as follows: 

Provided, however, That no part of this appropriation may be expended for the 
duplication of any program being carried on by any other agency of the United 
States Government or anv international agency to which the United States is a 
major contributor, nor for the construction of any project except for demonstra- 
tion or instructional purposes, nor for any purpose except administrative expenses, 
and preliminary surveys and technical cooperation programs upon which reports 
shall be made to the Congress of the United States quarterly: Provided further, 
That the making of any survey or the advancement of any technical cooperation 
program or the preparation of plans for projects does not constitute any obligation 
whatsoever on the part of the Government of the United States to make any 
loan or grant for the execution or construction of any project or for the completion 
of any program devised under title IV of Public Law 535, approved June 5, 1950: 
Provided further, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to give written 
notice to each recipient of funds or beneficiary under said title that such assistance 
shall not be construed as an obligation on the part of the United States to make 
funds available for the construction or execution of any project and to report 
such action to Congress. 

The original concept of the program, the simple person to person 
sharing of United States skills and knowledge with other people to 
help them develop their own abilities and resources, appears to be 
merging with and being overshadowed by increasingly large grants 
in the form of special economic assistance to such countries as Lran, 
Israel, Pakistan, India, and Egypt. Identical personnel in the same 
missions are active in dispensing both technical assistance and eco- 
nomic aid; the line of demarcation between them is, at best, arbitrary. 
The line between technical assistance and outright economic assistance 
is in the same circumstance. 

In a letter to Senator Ellender recently, Mr. Marcus J. Gordon, 
United States Director of Technical Cooperation in Ethiopia, com- 
ments in part as follows: 

Perhaps much of the confusion results from the fact that neither the adminis- 
tration nor the Congress has adequately defined the terms ‘“‘technical assistance,” 
“technical cooperation projects,’ and ‘‘economic assistance.” 
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In Saudi Arabia, a private American oil concern, with money earned 
by the Saudis from oil royalties, constructed a 352-mile modern rail- 
way from the east coast oilfields to Riyadh, the capital. It is intended 
to extend this the rest of the way across the country to the west coast. 
The United States Technical Assistance Mission is now financing and 
has embarked on a survey for this extension. The oil company has 
withdrawn. 

As technical assistance loses its identity, its psychological value 
diminishes correspondingly and in those countries confined to the 
restricted financing of technical assistance, the desire to couple 
economic assistance with technical assistance is stimulated. 

This can be contrasted with the aims of the South American (ITAA) 
program. In the Latin American countries, the United States aid 
organization’s objective (prior to its absorption into TCA and later 
FOA) was the selection of nationals who would be capable of absorb- 
ing instruction and teaching so that they, in turn, could instruct others 
in an ever-expanding educational process. I[AA demonstrated this 
could be done, but not overnight. 

Economic assistance and special economic assistance are in essence 
investment capital. If a recipient nation is unable or unwilling to 
create an atmospbere conducive to private investment, it should not, 
aside from foreign policy considerations, devolve upon the United 
States Government utilizing moneys derived from taxes, to enter these 
areas with grants in the form of investment capital. Aside from for- 
eign policy; should the foreign-aid agency invest where the Export- 
Import Bank and the World Bank, created for the purpose, will not? 


PERSONNEL COSTS 


A study of the actual costs of overseas personnel in nations adminis- 
tered formerly by TCA reveals that in India the cost per United States 
technician runs between $27,000 and $28,000 for the required 2-year 
term of service. This includes the average salary of $8,200 annually 
and costs for travel and transportation of effects of the technician 
and his family to and from the country to which he is assigned, plus 
pav differentials and allowances. 

The technicians do not actually work a full 24-month term. There 
must be deducted from this annual leave, travel time, sick leave, the 
period of indoctrination, and more than these, the time consumed 
nonproductively while the technician acclimates himself to a totally 
new environment with differing philosophies, customs, religions, and 
languages. The language difficulty itself is a formidable barrier. 

The obvious consideration in the light of these conditions centers 
on how effective such United States technicians are in relation to 
expenditures for this type of assistance. Many of the personnel 
finishing their 2-year terms will be returning to this country in increas- 
ing numbers, necessitating replacement. 

Aside from foreign policy considerations, it is apparent that until 
a period of years has elapsed, no great momentum toward self-help 
in the nations affected can be expected from the project. A study 
of the experience in South America with the same type of aid shows, 
over a 10-year period, good results in some instances and not so pro- 
ductive in others. The health program in the Amazon Valley has 
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resulted in enormous benefit. The agricultural programs in Peru and 
Costa Rica have been successful. These results were not accomplished 
in a year or two; it took time, but did not take large amounts of money. 
Appropriations for Latin-American countries have been relatively 
small. 

TYPE OF PERSONNEL 


In the field of technical assistance highly specialized United States 
experts have been and are being sent abroad for work in areas of dire 
poverty and underdevelopment. They bear such titles as artisan 
training specialist, research adviser-wool classifier, agricultural infor- 
mation specialist, extension specialist-visual aids, agricultural exten- 
sion specialist-home economics, community specialist, tile drainage 
expert, aided self-help housing specialist, agronomist, farm-machinery 
specialist, homemaking teacher-training specialist, teacher-training 
visual-aids specialist, fisheries specialist, ‘labor-mans uwwement spec ialist, 
land-classification specialist, cotton-breeding specialist, rec Jamation 
adviser, land-tax specialist, hybrid corn-breeding production-distri- 
bution specialist, and other types. It is difficult, with language 
barriers, national traditions, habits and customs, to envision such 
highly specialized United States experts operating effectively in the 
short time available in the underdeveloped, sometimes primitive, 
areas in which they function. 

It would appear personnel policy in the new FOA will remain the 
same. On November 17, 1953, the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion announced that 35 technicians had completed a special training 
course in the State Department’s Foreign Service Institute and were 
being assigned to overseas posts. According to the release, the 35 
technicians included specialists in statistics, farm management, sani- 
tation, land problems, hydrology, medicine, irrigation, nursing, educa 
tion, shop mechanics, range research, animal husbandry, euaiaieedl 
aids, industrial relations, and mechanical engineering. Most of these, 
the press release said, were being assigned for 2-year terms. 

An examination of the types of United States specialists sent 
abroad and their high degree of specialization operating as they do 
in almost every corner of a nation’s economy, leads one to question 
whether we are offering technical assistance to help others help them- 
selves, or attempting to rebuild these nations, some of which have 
highly developed cultures of their own, in our own image. 


PERSONNEL PROGRESS 


A compilation of the personnel statistics of TCA taken from the 
organization’s records supports the implication that the personnel, as 
of the end of fiscal year 1953, were just beginning to expand to the 
point where country missions could fully function. It is pointed out, 
too, that the time consumed before personnel enter duty in the field 
has a sharp effect on expenditures by the agency during the fiscal year 
for which appropriations are made. The fault was not entirely 
TCA’s; other United States agencies did their recruiting and in 
addition, security clearances were necessary. 

It is pointed out that employees listed as authorized after certain 
dates on the data shown below, did not actually report for duty until 
about 6 months following the date of authority for their hiring. 
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Authorized positions are those requested and approved but for which 
no one has been recruited. 

Representative statistics of several countries are as follows: 

Egypt.—On March 31, 1953, there were 66 authorized positions of 
which 34 were filled. Of the 34, 18 had their positions authorized 
after August 1, 1952, and it is noted about 6 months’ lead time should 
be added to this date before the employee enters on duty. The 
TCA personnel summary for May 31, 1953, listed 41 persons in the 
field; as of October 31, 1953, 53 were in the field out of 79 authorized 
positions. 


Ethioma. TCA’s records for March 31, 1953, show 39 positions 
authorized and 23 positions filled with 9 of them authorized after 
August 1, 1952, to which 6 months should be added before the tech- 


nician reaches the field. The TCA personnel summary for May 31, 
1953, showed 22 persons tn the field; as of October 31, 1953, 29 posi- 
tions were filled with 42 authorized. 

Tran.—TCA records for March 31, 1953, showed 264 positions 
authorized with 158 filled; 92 persons were authorized after August 1, 
1952. The TCA personnel summary for May 31, 1953, showed 158 
persons in the field; as of October 31, 1953, 190 positions were filled 
out of 262 positions authorized. 

Jordan.—The records for March 31, 1953, showed 88 positions 
authorized with 38 filled; 30 positions were authorized after August 
1, 1952. The TCA personnel summary of May 31, 1953, showed 39 
persons in the field; as of October 31, 1953, 45 positions were filled 
out of 100 positions authorized. 

India.—The records for March 31, 1953, show 153 positions author- 
ized with 118 of them filled; 62 of the 118 filled positions were author- 
ized after October 1, 1952. The TCA personnel summary for May 
31, 1953, shows 106 persons in the field; as of October 31, 1953, 119 
positions were filled with 149 authorized. 

Indonesia.—-The records for March 31, 1953, show 71 positions 
authorized with 41 of these filled. The TCA personnel summary for 
May 31, 1953, shows 37 persons in the field; as of October 31, 1953, 
there were 46 filled positions out of 96 authorized 

In summary, for the Near East and Africa, records for March 31, 
1953, show 901 positions authorized with 527 persons in the field. 
TCA’s personnel summary for May 31, 1953, shows 557 persons in 
the field; as of October 31, 1953, there were 966 positions authorized 
with 577 in the field. 

In Asia the records for March 31, 1953, show 485 positions authorized 
with 280 personne! in the field. The TCA personnel summary for 
May 31, 1953, shows 278 persons in the field; as of October 31, 1953, 
there were 277 persons in the field out of 466 authorized. 

In South America, the personnel strength is about 150 short of the 
authorized figure. 


SUPPORT PERSONNEL 


It should be pointed out, too, that there were in existence large 
groups of what are termed ‘support personnel’ both in Washington 
and in the field. Support personnal are those individuals emploved, 
for example, by the United States Public Health Service who perform 
administrative functions and also technical functions in support of 
the technicians in the field. 

42712—54 2 
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On May 31, 1953, the TCA personnel in foreign countries totaled 
1,443. In support of these, there were in other Government agencies 
working in the United States in a support capacity, 602 persons paid 
for by TCA. 

Outside the United States, performing the same type support 
function, there were _ 39 persons employed in United States Embassies 
but paid for by TC: 

A listing of such sasifien ment of personnel in other agencies (as of 
May 31, 1953) for whom TCA paid is as follows: 


Sica ida of State 212 
Department of Agriculture 147 
Department of Commerce 56 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 78 
Department of Interior 52 
Department of Labor- - 31 
Bureau of the Budget 7 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 10 
Federal Communications Commission 5 
Mutual Security Agency t 


These figures were substantially the same on September 30, 1953. 

For comparison purposes, TCA had 1,443 technical pe aaa and 
others overseas. In Washington, including TCA’s own adminis- 
trative section and other support pe ‘rsonnel there were 1,096 Govern- 
ment employees working in support of the 1,443 overseas mission 
personnel prior to the recent reduction in force. 

Discussions are currently underway with each of the participating 
agencies to determine what the future policy will be for this support 
type function. 

In the ve East, Africa, Asia and Latin America — eOa 
there were 1,443 persons overseas; in support of these 1,443 indi- 
viduals, POA has 602 support personnel employed in W Hie csr in 
other Government agencies. 


ALLOCATIONS AND PAYMENTS 


To give some idea of the rate of development in certain selected 
nations into which large sums of money are going both as technical 
assistance and also special economic assistance, there are set forth 
below the allocations for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954, along 
with the payments that have been made by TCA/FOA to September 
30, 1953, against the allocations for the same fiscal years: 


Payments to 
] ¢ j ay 
Allocated Sept. 30, 1955 
Pak 
1952 $10, 630, 884 $2, 653, 585 
19 12, 005, 045 S98, 467 
1954 608, 000 90, 419 


The estimated total allocation for 1954 is $22 million. 
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4 I mit ) 
Sep 1), 1953 

Egypt 
1952 $422. 337 $349. 869 
195 890, S68 1. 072. 336 
1954 13, 897 27, 758 


The estimated total allocation for 1954 is $23,400,000. 


Payments to 


lly j 
alloca Sept. 30, 1953 
Tran 
1952 $23, 670, 843 $17, 402, 010 
1953 23, 200, 000 11, 916, 003 
1954 : }, 222, 600 561, 966 


The estimated total allocation for 1954 is $68,000,000 





} i Payments to | Payments to 
Allocate June 30, 1953 | Sept. 30, 1953 

India 
1952 $52, 842, 61 $24, 344, 012 
1953 44, 293, 760 9, 653, 384 
1954 1, 280, 000 60, 938 


The estimated total allocation for 1954 is $89,100,000. 


To give some further understanding, there is set forth below as of 
May 31, 1953, 1 month before the end of the fiscal year, an account of 
the Near East and Africa area financial activities for fiscal year 1953 
funds: 


Country Allocations | Payments Country Allocations | Payments 
Egypt $12, 870, 000 $554, 269 Jordan $2, 970, 000 $467, 850 
Ethiopia- --- ‘ 1, 435, 000 392, 700 Lebanon ; 905, 000 790, 719 
Iran 23, 200, 000 5, 493, 000 Liberia 1. 683, 000 2722 205 
Iraq 2, 149, 000 1 345, 603 Libya 1, 342, 000 415,414 
Israel 2, 721, 000 471,978 || Saudi Arabia 1, 536, 000 497, 222 


1 Apr. 30, 1953, figures—later reports not received 
2 Includes estimates provided by posts 


As of June 30, 1953, the accounting appeared as follows: 


Country <> Pa S ( \ - Pay! ts 
Egypt sag $12, 908, 500 $629, O80 Jordan $2, 927, 000 $515, 098 
Ethiopia - --- 1, 435, 000 633, 113 Lebanon 923, 500 853, 564 
Iran 23, 209, 000 9, 952, 113 Liberia 1, 700, 000 815, 411 
Iraq 2, 143, 700 415, 698 Libya 1, 355, 000 2 418, 425 
Israel 2, 641, 000 501, 567 Saudi Arabia 1, 741, 315 583, 667 


1 Estimated figure as reported by Liberia for J 
? May 31, 1953, figure plus transit payments o 
in absence of June data, 








).36—later reported not received, obligations estimated 
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As of September 30, 1953, these accounts appeared as follows: 





Country ae Payments Country oo Payment 
tions : ) 
Egypt $12, 890, 868 $1, 072, 336 Jordan $2, 877, 000 $630, 419 
Ethiopia 1, 432, 120 1, 006, 703 Lebanon 923. 500 R94. 019 
Iran 23, 200, 000 11, 916, 003 Liberia 1, 700, 000 1, 157, 234 
Iraq 2, 139, 144 738, 729 Libya 1, 355, 000 443, 332 
Israel 2, 632, 475 612, 250 Saudi Arabia 1, 741, 315 937, 338 


The somewhat tangled and retarded personnel situation must almost 
necessarily reflect itself in retarded operations since the aid to under- 
developed areas involve in great part personal services. 

In examining the funds made available for this general purpose and 
in noting the amount actually spent, it becomes apparent that pay- 
ments, especially in special economic assistance, are lagging behind 
appropriations, 

OBLIGATION 


\ study of the most recent financial statements shows obligations 
keeping pace with the availability of money. Such obligations reflect 
commitments based on broad country program agreements. The 
agency assumes its money obligated on signing such country agree- 
ments. Actually, these are not obligations in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the word. 

The agency assumes it has a moral obligation to spend in a given 
country the amount called for in the country agreement and that 
this is subject to change only through renegotiation. 

However, a subobligation in this agency is a legally binding com- 
mitment in the same sense the term “obligation” is used in other 
branches of the Government. Subobligations in the TCA organiza- 
tion represent binding project agreements, procurement authoriza- 
tions, and contracts. 

With this terminology in mind, for India in fiscal year 1952 and 
fiscal year 1953, as of June 30, 1953, the subobligations are listed 
below along with the amount not yet subobligated and the amount 
expended: 


Fiscal year 1952: Fiscal year 1953: 
Allotment $52, 846, 616 Allotment ‘ $44, 293, 760 
Subobligated 35, 832, 740 Subobligated 17, 353, 128 
Unsubobligated 14, 167, 260 Unsubobligated - 20, 996, 872 
Expended 20, 904, 916 Expended 1, 215, 799 


It will be seen from this that on the last day of fiscal 1953, of the 
allocation of $44,293,760 for that vear, $17,353,128 was the total 
amount represented by legally binding subobligations. The agency 


> = 


describes the $44,293,760 as its obligation as of June 30, 1953. 
POLICY 


It would appear that there is no clear-cut definition of technical 
assistance and there is lacking specific policy on the method of opera- 
tion in applying this form of aid. A meeting of geographers and 
scientists in Washington in 1953 brought forth expressions of opinion 
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from this group that Liberia was an example of a country for which 
no aid should be provided since the program was doomed because none 
of the preliminary data necessary to expansion and development had 
been gathered and that particularly lacking was a land map. 

This contention was not entirely true for a United States industrial 
concern in that country, using its own ristids had made partial land 
maps and had in existence a privately financed technical assistance 
program which had been successful over a long period of time 

TCA itself had entered on a survey o f Liberia and in its own justi- 
fication in the request for funds for th survey said that the orderly 
and systematic development of Liberia was dependent upon a reliable 
map of the area for it was the sole vehicle for presenting all data on 
the elements both of the natural environment such as soils, minerals, 
climate, botanical cover, and the elements of cultural environment 
such as population, agriculture, transportation, and communications, 

Therefore, in view of the contention that arose at this time, it be- 
comes difficult to understand the planning procedures and processes 
used by TCA in other countries wh re much of this basic data is not 
available and for the gathering of which the cost would be extremely 
large. 

In Liberia the technical assistance program centers on agriculture 
and fisheries. Besides maintaining an expensive operation staffed 
with technicians of numerous and diverse specialties, the United States 
is backing an extension program being carried on in four sectors of the 
country. With the stress on agriculture, it appears indigenous crops 
and their betterment are being given less attention than the intro- 
duction of new crops. 

One agricultural agent is attempting to increase the production of 
cucumbers, snapbeans, and limabeans in the area where the rainfall 
during the 6 months’ rainy season is 240 inches. The same agent is 
attempting to produce a breed of Rhode Island Reds in the same area 
despite the rain problem. Okra, beans, carrots, and other vegetable 
products are being planted by United States experts in land too loose 
for their successful propagation and the failures are witnessed by 
many Liberian farmers in the area who are convinced, not of the 
advantage of the United States methods, but of the desirability of 
avoiding them. 

With nearby ocean and local streams abounding in fish, United 
States technicians are undertaking in Liberia to have farmers build 
ponds in order to produce their own fish. The need would appear to 
be the purchase of boats and seines with local funds and the advice 
of United States experts on how best to use these to increase the food 
supply. 

At Snakoko, there is a 1,000-acre central experimental station. 
Supported by Liberia but staffed by United States technicians, it does 
not appear that this will be able to continue operating after the 
United States withdraws its support. With Liberia deficient in 
agricultural experts as in most fields, if this project was kept within 
the limits of the Liberians’ ability to support it after United States 
withdrawal, the project would have been most beneficial. 
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FISCAL EXPERTS 


In some countries the United States is providing personnel to assist 
in the direction of government fiscal affairs. The dangers in this are 
apparent. An unforeseen development such as the financial collapse 
of a host government might well create a situation whereby blame is 
placed officially on the United States administration. Many of the 
underdeveloped countries have in the past entered into private 
contracts with United States citizens and citizens of other countries 
for services such as these. In addition, such fiscal assistance comes 
dangerously close to placing the United States in the position of 
meddling in the internal affairs of the host nation. 


PROGRAM REVISIONS 


The Foreign Operations Administration presented its programs 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee in July of 1953. The 
amount requested for transportation and communications in India 
for fiscal year 1954 was $639,000. Since that time an authorization 
has been requested and approved within the organization for the 
expenditure of $20.5 million on the rehabilitation of railroad rolling 
stock. The justification used to revise the program was a changing 
need in India. It is plain from this that in India the program, without 
the knowledge of the Congress, has been radically altered for 1954. 

This diversion required that FOA reorient the Indian program to the 
point where it is markedly different from the presentation and justifi- 
cation made before the Appropriations Committee. The agency 
recognizes this by stating in the 1954 operating program it was made 
clear to the Congress during the presentation that the charts put 
forth were purely illustrative. It is apparent that the need for rail- 
road rehabilitation must have been obvious during and since the 
conclusion of World War II and, therefore, prior to hearings in recent 
years. 

It is noted that in August 1953 the FOA budget office reportedly 
circularized the Asia missions with instructions that fiscal year 1952 
and fiscal year 1953 funds under existing projects had to be firmly 
obligated in binding agreements and commitments before the 1954 
funds could be utilized. The fiscal year 1954 operating program men- 
tioned above bears the date October 30, 1953. 

The United States Government has already made adequate provi- 
sions for underdeveloped countries to obtain loans from the Export- 
Import Bank or the World Bank to cover such situations as railroad 
reconstruction. Many underdeveloped countries have utilized 
Export-Import Bank and World Bank funds for such purposes. 

The foregoing and following situations are brought to the attention 
of the committee because of the danger that in order to utilize at a 
more rapid rate the funds which have been appropriated by Congress, 
the tendency may exist to commit such funds for purposes which were 
not envisaged by the Congress when it voted the appropriation. 

In Saudi Arabia, in 1953, a United States budget adviser for the 
Saudi Arabian Government joined the United States mission in which 
he was subsequently made executive officer. In that year with the 
responsibility his, the mission overobligated United States funds to 
the extent of $170,000. In addition, at Government expense, this 
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individual moved his furniture to Saudi and in that country arranged 
through a local contractor to buy it and resell it to the United States 
Government mission. 

An examination of the Saudi Arabian account for the TCA mission 
for fiscal year 1953 is revealing. Broken down, according to the 
agency’s own records, costs for the 19 United States personnel there 
in July 1953 were as follows: 


Salaries, travel, ete $305, 000 
tents 74, 900 
Household furnishings 110, 700 
Rehabilitation of buildings 80, 300 
Utilities 11, 000 


Also, from the TCA record itself, it is noted that in July 1953, with 
the 19 Americans at work in Saudi Arabia, the mission had on order 
or were operating 53 mctor vehicles consisting of 7 sedans, 14 station 
wagons, 6 carryalls, 2 buses, 16 trucks, 1 water truck, 7 jeeps. Of 
these, 6 vehicles had been supplied by the Saudis. At the same time, 
living space was being maintained by this mission for more than 35 
persons. T he expenditure for furniture, vehicles, and living space 
contained in the above statement apparently was made in anticipation 
of the arrival of additional American personnel. 

In examining the account, it will be noted that it cost the United 
States Government in excess of $30,000 per employee in this country 
for the year. It thereby becomes clear that in this vital Middle East 
nation, eliminating nonrecurring items, the United States will pay 
between $40,000 and $50,000 for each person’s 2-year term when all 
costs are included. 

PERMANENT CONSTRUCTIONS 


Money has been withdrawn from general economic development 
funds for technical assistance and used to lease and purchase housing 
for American personnel. 

In Liberia in fiscal year 1953, the construction of 25 homes for 
United States personnel was started. The United States and Liberia 
agreed to put up $150,000 each for the construction which was justified 
on the ground it was a demonstration or pilot project of low-cost 
urban housing in the Near East and Africa. The reason for the con- 
struction actually was difficulty in housing United States personnel. 
Twelve of these have been completed, 8 are presently occupied, 4 more 
are under construction, and material is on hand for the construction 
of the remaining 9. There remains out of this joint fund $162,000 
in unspent money. The United States will be compensated from 
rentals paid by United States technicians living in the development. 
On amortization, title to the buildings will vest in the Liberian 
Government. 

Also in Liberia, $60,000 of United States money was used for the 
construction of a teachers’ college; $32,000 for the construction of a 
demonstration agricultural market. 

In Ethiopia, the United States contributed $400,000 to the erection 
of an agricultural and mechanical college during fiscal 1953; the 
proposal for 1954 is $287,000 for personnel costs in conducting the 
college. There will be a direct grant in fiscal year 1955 for this 
institution. 
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Kor Ethiopia such a project is an expe nsive one And the que stion 
rises, will the nation be able to support the institution after the with- 
drawal of United States aid. There is doubt that the educational 
climate is favorable to sustaining such an ambitious project. United 
States planners appear to be pointing at 1960 as the terminal year for 
the United States in this particular institution 

Out of fiscal vear 1954 funds, there are under way or planned in 
Ethiopia, 23 permanent-tvpe facilities to be built, equipped, and/or 
operated with United States funds. Four are in operation, the re- 
mainder are under way There is doubt whether this and the fore- 
going are technical assistance or capital investment 

Despite the variety of projects, no effort is being made to utilize a 
store of tractors and 2,000 plows shipped to Ethiopia under the 
auspices of UNRRA which are rusting away Provided farm ma- 
chinervy is also reported to be rusting in Liberia 

In Ethiopia, $139,000 in technical assistance funds 
the construction of building K in the Embassy compound for the 


housing of United States personnel. 


was utilized for 


UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


No detailed consideration is being given here to the operation in 
the same countries of both United States technical assistance missions 
and United Nations missions performing the same functions. An 
examination of the operations of both show a similarity of projects. 
Duplication of functions and of administrative costs is nevitable. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The technical assistance program in underdeveloped countries 
is just beginning to gather momentum. Personnel rosters in overseas 
United States missions are not vet at authorized strength and reeruit- 
ing is admittedly slow and difficult. The FOA ahould make vigorous 
efforts to bring these missions to full strength. Personal services being 
the primary function of the technical assistance program, it is felt 
that greater progress can be achieved through energetic and purposeful 
administration. 

(2) Temporary technicians overseas on 2-year terms are not 
sufficiently productive to justify the great individual expense for them, 
taking into consideration nonproductive time and the barriers imposed 
by differences in language, habits, and customs. ‘To remedy this, the 
recommendation is made that the administration focus its greatest 
attention on the training of prospective groups of local teachers on the 
broadest possible base in specific phases of the work consistent with 
the terms of the legislation to a degree that will free United States 
personnel from the task. It cannot be the aim of the United States to 
mass educate large segments of populations or the program will never 
reach a terminal status, nor will the finances always be available to 
sustain it. 

(3) Despite desire on the part of the FOA to show publicly marked 
accomplishments in the development of underdeveloped countries, 
such as citing instances of increased agricultural production in certain 
localities, the fact remains that the standard of suecess in publie 
health, agriculture, sanitation, education, and other aspects, will be 
primarily the training of nationals to a degree which will enable them 
to teach and lead their own populations to realization of their full 
capabilities, development of their own resources, the creation of an 
internal atmosphere attractive to investment capital, and thereby 
permit the withdrawal of American personnel. Only through this 
approach can we secure the growth of democratic ways, the gradual 
expansion of mutually beneficial commerce, the development of inter- 
national understanding and good will, and the maintenance of peace 
in all places in the world. 

The number of persons utilized in staff or administrative fune- 
tions (the large body of support personnel used in Washington and 
the field) as compared with field operating personnel seems dispro- 
portionate and it would appear that many of these functions could 
well be consolidated into the new streamlined FOA, without increase 
of personnel. The TCA with 1,443 people overseas used 602 support 
pe ee in Washington, in other agencies. 

) Contrary to the tone of Senate hearings and also the committee 
re ae accompanying the foreign aid appropriations bill for 1954, the 
Appropriations Committee has not been eurrently advised of radic ‘al 
changes in the use of appropriated funds instituted in the programs 
subsequent to congressional hearings. In the future the interested 
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committees of Congress should be kept currently advised of all such 
departures from the presentation. In a well planned, well considered 
program, there seems no need for sharp divergencies from the plans 
presented to Congress, whether illustrative or actual. 

(6) Appropriations on a fiscal-year basis make necessary that the 
technical assistance organization come before Congress and the public 
in complete candor in presenting the program and its status; to do 
otherwise impedes planning, causes hasty and wasteful commitment 
of funds, general instability, and is conducive to United States and 
international misunderstanding. Since obligation figures presented 
by the agency are not related to the usual Government procedures, 
it is recommended that wherever presented, subobligations of a binding 
nature also accompany them in each instance. 

(7) The technical assistance program is showing a divergence 
from its originally intended pattern. The administrative agency, 
Technical Cooperation Administration, has been absorbed into the 
new centralized FOA creating two different types of technical assist- 
ance being administered by central personnel of the same organiza- 
tion. One of these types, the South American-TCA type, was aimed 
primarily at furnishing services, while Mutual Security (Europe) 
furnished services and also supplementary economic aid. With large 
grants in the form of special economic assistance in some countries 
it would appear technical assistance may lose its identity and there- 
fore, its psychological benefit, if an effort is not made to keep it from 
being merged completely with large-scale grants made for economic 
purposes. 

(8) The status of funds appropriated for special economic assistance 
(as distinguished from technical assistance) demonstrates that it has 
been difficult for the administering agency to apply a large portion 
of such money asked for in terms of urgency and voted by Congress. 
In nations receiving special economic assistance in addition to technical 
assistance, the effort to force financing beyond the ability of the 
recipient nation to absorb or the United States mission to utilize, or 
to request new money before actual utilization of old, is clearly useless 
and may prove harmful rather than helpful. A cutback in special 
economic funds at this stage will not result in a reduction in activity 
but rather will be an acknowledgment of the reality of the situation. 

(9) Since the Act for International Development and the South 
American program have been in existence for several years and the 
organization administering it has considerable background in the 
problems that exist, it appears the committee is justified in expecting 
a firmer, more specific program from the agency rather than the 
illustrative, nonspecific programs which have been presented in the 
past and upon which representations Congress has approved appro- 
priations. 

(10) There should be a clearcut definition of what constitutes 
technical assistance and a clarification and delimitation of the pilot 
or demonstration type grants. 


O 








